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ABSTRACT 

This paper diicussas the theory, resaarch, and 
praetiee o£ comun legation in Spain, from tha peripaetiva of language, 
politieal aaonoiny, and eultura. The peoplei of the Iber mn Peninsula 
and sur rounding islands eoamunieate in a rieh variety of languages. 
In the eleetronie age, aonnunieation has shifted away from the print 
media to the spoken media, but the inportanea of the frintad word is 
reflected in the ourrent popularity of literature on cassettes. 
Literature is also an ezeallant nethod by which people can laarn to 
appreciate cross-cultural sinilarities and diffareneas. As Spain's 
role in the modern politieal-^acononic world becomes more established, 
its literature must represent a mora accurate and un^stereotyped 
image of the heterogeneity of its people and eulutra. The policial 
economy of a nation and international economic competition modify 1 
comunicatlon of a people or peoples. Foreign visitors to Spain 
readily see that the Spanish people are hospitable, generous, and 
eager to communicate with and aid foreigners. Today, the Spaniards 
desire to be seen as a full partner in the European 'omiunity, and 
they desire to attain a better, democratic way of liie for themselves 
and future generations. However, some Spanish political interests, 
such as the desire to regain possession of Gibraltar and concern over 
the political fate of Morocco, place Spain at odds with England and 
the United States, which are otherwise allies, Araari cans should not 
take Spanish hospitality, on a personal or national level, for 
granted, (KB) 
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Abitraot 

TMe p^^r niBmBBm aOTMnloatlOT la ^aln from the par^eotive 
of iBngmgA^ iltiaal eoracany, and cultura, LMguagaa spoktn m 
the TboTtm uniK^ula and siOToimdlng lalwida ara praaantad 
to astatliiti thf notlOT of a rlah IJng^stlc variety* COTmmloa- 
tlon, furttemere, la vlawad aa haT^iig movad frm tha print madia 
to tha ^©kan laedia as primBry eso^haalii hut the prlntad word 
Is etlll reeponalbla for mueh of the material avallahle on oaa- 
settaa today, Lltaratiwe is also saan ae ai'* axoellent aathod hy 
which wa oan> Qrose^Qulturallyj lami to appreclata aaoh other's 
slmlltrltlaa and dlffaranoea, Tha polltlual*-eoOTO^ of a natlra, 
to s* certain extant j is mantionad as a structwal alamant that 
can modify the ocmitmieatlon of a people or peoples* Finally, 
Danish cultura Is tha mainstay of ccamaunlcaticm in the Hiepanle 
world. 
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CoroDunlcatiQn is eometMaig we all engage Inj we oannot not 
OOT^mloate* CoEmmiQatlon beoomas mora e^^lloated whan we 
eimsldar that there Bximtm 2,999 taown lai^uagea irtth appraximately 
ttote peraent that posse ee a wrltlnf system,^ Not all, of oouriej 
use an alphabets a*g», charaetara are used by the Chinese and 
Japaneaei fanji by both and Hiraganda by the latter, 2 The 
Roman alphabet, adopted trcm the Greek by way of the Etrusean 
alphabet aenslstlnf of 23 letters upon whloh we folded the 
modern alphabet of moat li^opean nations , dirfere considerably 
in style and semewhat in nmber fron the Arabia (Southwestern 
Semltio — the iMguage of the Korm ), Hebrew ( Semitic** the lanff* 
wge of the Old Testament ) , md Russian (Old Sla'\rt.c, now Cyrillic) 
alphabets ( Anerlean Heritage Mctionaiy, 1976). 3 Languafe, both 
spoken and written, its eirpression in art, artifact, and invention, 
and its perfomanoe in the perforaing arts/sciences, combines to 
incorporate the cultural cOTponents of oomBunicatiOT along with 
its non-verbal comterpart* In the present, taking Into account 
the above conte^rt and the functicm of language, after CMnese 
mA Biglish, Danish ranks third as the most spoken Iwiguage 
followed by Arabic, Hindi, mA Russian ( World Almanaa, 1982),* 
Therefore, tMs paper recopilslng the ImportMice of ajpanish 
in the world today will discuss the theory, research, and practice 
of comunlcatlsm to ^aln. 
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^tethodology 

The Jnethodology praaented hart OTploya a revlaw of the 
literature and the apoken word as I have enooimtered it while 
livlnf is ^aln: deeariptlve. The Intent here is to oonvey 
an idea of hew apoken ^aniah to ^ain dlf f ere as modue operandi 
from ^anlah and Bnglleh ^oken In this hMl^here, Jn a la^er 
eontext oomunicatlon rahodles the language of a people or peoples 
and all of its ©utimrd manifei tat ions* Beoauae language refleote 
and propela culture^ it ia neceesaa^ to examine its i^eeiflc 
nuanaes to determine how It varies from plaae to place, ^anleh 
aa cOTffiunication ehanges aa It movea aoross the face of the earthj 
Juat as doea Engliah, Yetj in reapeota the two seem to 
acoompllsh much the samej they unite their peoples j the Danish- 
speaking people i the Itagliah-^eaking people. To ful3^ appre- 
ciate each other, we should understand the si^larities and 
differences hetween our communioatiOT wnhiances* In this spirit i 
I will now discuss Spain md the ^anieh eacperlence, 
Ijinguage 

Possibly no other country In airope has more variety in 
topography and lai^age ttan ^aln, Spain and Portugal^ of course^ 
occupy the Iherlan Penlnaula wad Portuguese and Caatlllan S^mlsh 
art the re optative offiolaJ iMguageai however, ^aln toasts 
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at laaat fotir acldltlcaaal iMguagaes GallciMi, Basque i Catalm, 
md ValtnoiMi. These iMfuagee and variations of Castillan 
followi 

Galioian- ^The Portuguese dialect spoken In the Northwest 

region: Oalioia. 
Basque- ^-^olcen In the Western Ranees in I^iee and ^alni 

the Bastua Provlnoe* nieir Iwifuage is of no taown 

relatlonsMp to a^ othar langimge ( Amerloan Heritage 

Motlonaryj 1976). 
Catalan^ ^the iMguage of Catalonia, a region and former 

rapublio of northeast am ^alni bordering on Rranca 

BXiA the Mediterranean Seai Catalan. 
ValenQian — a languag a ^oken in the aastem region and 

fomer kingdoms of SpmiMp also bordarlng the Maditer- 

ranam i Valaneia, 
eastillan- -the dlaleot of ^waish ^oken In the central 

seotion of ^aini tostlla* Castillan is now the 

standard fom of the lang\iage In %aini ^anlah. 
Atidaluslan^ ^a very slight variation of Castillan where 

the "Cs" are pronounoed-llke "Ss", ^oken in the 

southwestern region bordering on the Atlantic and 

Mediterranean i Andalusia . 
Mhjorcan' -^the Mediterranean language spoken in the largest 

of ^aln^s Balearic Islands i Majorca. 
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Cmigian- ^tha people of Las Palnas and Santa Cru^ de 

Tenerlfe that cas^riaa two provlnots of ^aln, located 
In the Atlantlo Ooean off the northwestern oeaat of 
Afrioa, ^QBk Castlllan Danish with a southern flavor i 
Canary Iglands^ 
The above stably sayg mmy lanfuagea are fipoken In ^ata 
besldea Itg official lanfuagei Castlllan. Ocsttunleation as 
lanfuage presupposes a deflnltlcm of lanfuagei "Language is 
characterised by a body of literatwe (oral or written) repre« 
sentlnf a ^eclflc ciature" L,F» Clay*M^dez (Personal Coamunl- 
oat 1cm, September 20, 1985)* The oral tsadltlon of language, 
aocordlng to Ifershall McLuhan (196^, has retunied In the modern 
eleotrOTic era, Reading md writing , It appears, have taken a 
back seat to listening and epaaklng, Slghtleee people and Illiterate 
people today can function and le^i a great deal of Irformatlon 
without the use of the printed wordj nevertheless, mah of thm 
Infomatlon they receive originates tTm print* Today, many 
motorists traveling on the vmIous Mghwmyg listen to cassette 
recordings of best sellers, e*g*, Tolstoy's War md Peace , 
One Individual, being Interviewed cm television, said It took 
him four weeks to listen to the cassettes for the novel ( ABC*s 
ao/20, September 5, 1985)* 
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Literature 

Perhaps cassettes and the use of the new hardware, 
such as wallfflians, will further eneeurage Americans to learn 
foreign languages. If so, they will find a wealth of 
information In Spaln^s literature. Names not conmonly 
known to Americans, but familiar to itudents of Spanish 
and the Hispanic world, will become more accessible! Miguel 
de Cervantes (1547-1616) , Lope da Vega (1562-1635) , Tlrao 
de Molina (1584-1648) , Pedro Calderon de la Barea (1600-1681) , 
Francisco de Rojaa Gorilla (1607-1684), Vlncente Blase© 
Ibaneg (1867-^1927), Pi© Baroja (1872^1956), Ramon Maria del 
Valle-Inclan (1866-1936) , Jose Martinez Rul^ "Azorin" 
(1873-1967), ^tonlo Machado (1875-^1939), Jacinto Benavente 
(1866-^1954), Miguel de Unamuno (1864-1936), Juan Ramon 
Jimenez (1881-1958) (Premlo Nobel da Llteratura ) . Serafin 
(1871-1938) and Joaquin (1873-1944) Alvarei Quint ero, 
Federico Garcia Lorca (1898-1936), Jose Ortega y Gasaett 
(1883-1955) , Rafael Altamlra (1866-1950) , Ramon Menendei 
Pldal (1869-1968), Alejandro Casona (1903-1965), Antonio Buero 
Vallejo (1916- ), Jardlel Poncela, and Alfonso Saat£e(a926- 
are just a few of the more prominent peats v playwrights > novalleti 
historians, linguistic analysts, and philosophers worthy of note 
(Mallop J,, 1957) • , . 

Some of the above writers' works have been translated Into 
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maaarous lan^agea inGludtag English, tut moat of them are not 
ag well tooien to English and American audienoee as are ^ake^eare 
(1564-1616), Joto Ittlton (1608-1674), Nathaniel awthome (1804- 
1864), Ch«les Mokene (1812-1870), Herman Xfelvllle (1819-1891), 
Samuel A. Clemens ^Wwk Timln" (1835-1910), Will Rogsra (1879- 
1935), Edna Ferber (1887-1968), Dame Agatha Ctelitle (1887-1976), 
T,a, Eliot (1888-1965), Edna St. Venoent miay (1892-1950), 
William FaiOteier (1897-1962), Temeasee Williams (1914*1983), 
Arthur miler (1915- ), Mohard Hofstadter (1916-1970), ^Jnlel 
Boorstln (1914- ), Jmmm Kttohener (1907-^ ), and Nell Simon 
(1927- ) just to mention a few of the more popular* 

As people hegln to travel they are Inmedlately struck hy 
differences In language, accents, habits, i^ners, and the culture 
in general. The fact that ^aln Is onm of the most visited 
vacation spots In the world attests to ^^sh ho^ltallby. WMle 
in ^ain, Americans and other foreigners e^ect oharacters created 
by ^Milsh authors to come alive* According to Juan Goytlsolo, 
Spanish novelist and essayist, ^aln ftods It difficult to ccmpete 
with America in projecting a modem literature that bre^s away 
frem stereotypical patteTOs, He relates i 

Our perceptlcm of foreign cultures is usually based not 
on their cOTplex reality, but m the simplified image they 
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projaetj the olaarer and sore ehai^ly defined thnt iffiafs 
is the more ccmvlnQed wa will he that we »e IjitlMtely 
acqiiainted with Itj It la a mere outmrd eOTflroatlon of 
toowledge we already posaeas» 
Thus^ we tend to favor those llteraiy and artletio ea^reealona 
which reflect the readfy-aade Mid already tooim lo^es that 
"become cliches that block our vision of reality imd change 
and end up becoming Inflexible nyths" (GoytlSDlo, 1985)* 

Goytlsolo cOTtlnues that the United Statesj precisely because 
of Its super^power station, can project a literature that reflects 
a ffiultifacetsd nature of itself, the swny different faces of the 
U*a,, as it wera« ^aln being less poimrful will not be taken 
seriously if it att^ts to do the saM, The ^wiish motif. 
It appears, must alwi^s cwitaln the sraa recipe i Revolution, 
the Civil War, the Fiesta ^ava , dMiclng sanorltas in white 
lace clacking castanets, strolling troubadors, and the llke*- 
how very ^Milshl Itr^ Ooytisolo cmcludes a few Latin Americwi 
authors have broken through the stereotypical literature to 
reveal a more profound essence of their culture, e.g*, Jei^e 
luls Borges, but for the most part they, laniards mi Latta 
AmericMis, must work "within a ve^ limited field of Images 
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already familiar to the reader" (Goytloolo, 19^5), in ordor to 
gain Intomatlonal acceptance. International prestige hae ao iU 
most salient featuree wealth and power, 
Polltloal-Eaonoroy 

The wealth and power of a nation will oauso Its lancuage 
and oulture to become more dlffueed throughout the world. For 
alinoet every Instanne, the oonquerod accept the longuaee and 
cuetoraa of the oonriueror (Hall, 1967). 6 mtBti Rome became a great 
power the Latin language waa spread throughout Europe,- when 
Spain under Holy Roman Emperor Charles V ruled the vast Spanish 
Etapire, the Spa«ieh laiiguage was dispersed tlffoughout the world, 
i.e. Europe, Latin America, and the Philippines,- and, when aigland 
rose to power, after the lost ^anleh Araada, the Britloh extended 
their empire, language, and culture throughout the world. 

In the modeim era, countPios have, for the most part, 
chosen which side they wlBh to support. The eonfrontationa 
are essentially East versus West and North versus South. The 
two world wars and nunerous wars since World War 11 have seen 
some countries trade places in the conflicts. Loyalist ^aln 
received support from Hitler's Third Reich ajid MiBSollni'e Romaii 
Itapire. With that support and the non-intervention of Bigland, 
France, the United States, et al., the Loyalists were suecessful 
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ovorttoowlnfT ncpiibllaan Spnln (AlpGrti 1984). Vftiilo In Spain 
during tlio oummer of a young enKlnrerlriR Span! oh student 

told mo hlo unoie vmn reoolvlnfi a dlonbillty choak from tho 
Gormm govemment for hla participation in tho Blua Brigado* 
Hlo uncle ond tho Brigade dlGtlngulehod themuGlvea on tha ^^Ido 
of Gormanyj novertholeasj Gonoralieoimo Franco promleed the 
HmiB a lot jnore than ho was willing to dolivor* Ho kept Spain 
out of World V/nr II and that wao no omall feat. For a brief 
period many RepubllcunB fled rpain over the PyreneoB to Franca, 
but when Hitler ocoupled France many of these eome people took 
thalr Ghanceo and turned to Faeolet Spain* Aecoi^dlng to 
Jcronlmo Mallo, Franco had made the Republlcana surrender imoon- 
dltlonally and whon Ptodrld fellj more than 100,000 men were 
axecuted (1957, p. 203; Rosaif, 1962). 

Oiir ovm Civil War is atlll remembered todayi 121 years 
later Civil War raenactments have become very p^ularl One 
company in Charleston, Illinois has a lucrative bualnees making 
hand-aewn reproductions of Civil War regalia for reenactors 
throughout the U* and several other gountrlea, e. g*. Great 
Britain, But, \n Spain, the wounds of their civil war have not 
completely healed. When King Jxim Carlos took the crom as 
Franco's appointed auocesaor, he was challenged within a brief 
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period. The military Junta wari Inffnodiately orushed, Tho worlfl 
was waiting to ooo If the KlnR and hln BUppDrtora would ourvivo, 
Aiid eurvlvo they have, Klnfj Carloo and hlo V0J7 ablo young 
prlmo mlnlotDr Sr, Felipe Gonzaloa havo croated a Spain that 
today Yma the roopect of the entire world. By jMuary 1, 1986 
Spain is ouppooed to enter the Europeaji Coiranon Mwlcet (EC)j 
they are already a meniber of NATOj 

A mxiltllatoral trade agreemGnt llnko Spain with EFTA 
countries and hao brought about the same level of trade 
llberalleatlon between them as there ij between Spain 
and the European Conmiunlty. Tho ultlmatQ objGQtivo of 
the agreement Is to facilitate the completion of the 
European fair trade ayetem with Spain's accession to the 
EC ("The Spanlah Eoonomy^" 1984l ^Gmmle^^B Spain, 1984)*'^ 
In May of this year, Neweweek was saying that no Latin 
American country has an asset like King Juan Carlos, He etande 
for democratic prlnolples that have helped Spain weather orisea 
that would have ended In military takeovers In many Latin American 
settings. Raul Alfonaln of Argentina oalla Prime M.nlster 
Felipe Gonzalez often to discuss problems rangiiig from the in- 
ternal debt crlale to Central America. Alfonsin'a aesociates 
say he sees Gonzalez as an intei^nedlary who oan help end 
^gentina's European estrangement that developed in the 1970s 
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Qomlng to a JiGad with the Falklcmdo/Malvinaa V/ar, HorQalo 
Coota, an Alfonoln ndvjoori «^ys, "Oonzalo^ wao able to under^ 
taKe a modarnlgaclon of Spain* 0 Ideology beoauee the state 
was able to reopond to the challenRos of dejnocracy" (Cullen^ 
ot al, 1985^ p* 40)*® Chila and Nicaragua to the right and 
left; according to Neweweek i ohov/ llttla intereot In Gonsalois'o 
kind of ^'conciliatory^ plurallot polities," Nevertheless^ 
"*,.both tho Reagan Admlnletratlon and the Sandlnlotao are anxlouo 
to cultivate their relatlonehlp with Gonzaleas. V/a8hln0ton weuato 
to keep Spain In NATO| and Nicaragua neede all the noncomuniat 
frlenda it can get" (p, 40 )# That places Gonzalez in an ideal 
poaitlon to play the role of jnediator^ eays Newsweek (p. 40 ). 
Thua far, the CoAitadora Initiative hae remlned dormant. Spain 
can act as an effective cojMimiQator for peace and moderation 
In Central America # 

The aoclo-poiitical economy of a nation or group of nations 
can characterise the nature of eomnuniaatlon in that nation 
or nations. At preaenti the West Is developing an economic 
neurosla due to the flood of Japanese product a. The U, S, 
trade deficit of $35 billion expected to exceed $58 billion 
by next year, haa certainly caueed many politicians to be con- 
ceded about applying protectionist meaguree. In Europe, Japan 
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Mo agroodi under praoaure^ to limit ilu oxportB to the luropeari 
Coinmon Market* The EoonQmliit repor'ta ''That io a had, no% a 
good thing ("Import or Die,'* 1983j p. 11)* It appears that 
this deal will protect not Juet those induotrieo In Europe 
that are about to dlej but^ woroe, "it is GpeGifically d©slgnGd 
to hoip the makers of video tape reoordere and other advanced 
product n Juot out of their cradlon" (p* 11), The Econoiniat 
^^y^ everyone mUBt pay^ in ordfir to help Europe/ g Induetrial 
Infanta grov/ up "too puny to ourvive the full blaot of Inter- 
national oompetltion" (p. 11)* 

International con^etltion, then, ia the fundamental basia 
of Goimnunleatlon aroimd the globe j v/hether It ie East versuo 
West or North vereue South, or whether it is the need of a 
nation^ such aa Spain, to enter the EEC in order to survive: 
A member of the team, so to speak 1 But the toajn, the EEC, la 
having Ito share of difficulties when It raaorta to protectionism. 

There Is another kind of protectionism* The first occurs 
when a nation seeks to protect itself from unfair trade practlcea; 
the second happens when a nation seeks to help Miother nation 
or the like in order to maintain a political balance, e. g,, 
the U* S* is cojmnltteed to supporting the territory of Morocco 
that was once the Spanish Sahara, "The population of the region, 
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a viint and deoolate stretch of dooert that aontalne .gUBtantial 
phosphatG deposlti^ doeo not exceod 100,000, ThOM eouls do 
not constitute a nation or even a body politic,. J' (''Friend 
in Needi" 1985, p, 8), Still the U* S. has % oubstantial 
intereot In the otablllty of thle pro-Weitern and moderate 
Moeleni regfrni^ly elpht mlleo from Spain" Cp,9)* The intereat 
has been Aoknow1^dc#?d "through aoononiio aoolDtance and military 
aid, laot year to the tune of $90,7 iniXllon and $44.6 million, 
reepectlvely, Thio year the administration has asjced for $88,8 
million and $51.9 million." (p. 9). Some of the money is designed 
to help Morooeo defend . Itself against Poliearlo, the Popular 
Front, and Tha New Republic aays that's as It should bo, 

Spain most certainly supports the U* 5. 'a need to keep 
its lost territory^ the Spanish ^ Sahara, free from Pollsarlo 
and its Algerian oonneetlon. Spain, however, would like to 
someday regain Gibraltar. It views Gibraltar in muoh the same 
way Argentina vlewe the FalJclands/tolvlnasi but, it la pain- 
fully aware that it needs aigland^a support to enter the EEC, 
(A difficult position to be sure, ) The Spanish people are 
auGoeedlng in their demooratlc experience ^d Sr, Felipe 
Gonealea Is using diplomacy, rather than force, to move 
Spain forward. 
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Today, Spanlardo wlah to be viawed ati full partnoro in 
the European oommunity. They feel tholr time has ooino. For 
.noat praotloai purposes, they are already partiolpatlng and 
carrying their share of responalhillty in tha demoaracy of 
Europe. There are Amerloan baooo in Spalni for escamplai but 
the U* S. baees are there as gueate of the Spanish govern- 
ment. Ajndricann trfivoling in Spnjn ehould be raminrted that 
if they wloh to visit these bases they must receive eon.^ent 
from the Spanloh government* Miile in Spain (1980 )j some 
of my etudente ware turned baek for failure to obtain appro- 
priate paoQee from both itaeriaan and Spanish military personnel. 
The point is, the Spanish at all levels in Spain control Spain, 
We ae j^nericana often forget our place. We forget that we 
are there as guest a. The Spwiieh are veiy hospitable and their 
wllllngnees to help others, whether Interpersonally or on a 
nation to nation baela should not be taken for granted. 
Culture 

IWaen we conaldtr the politiGal'-eaononQr of a nationi we 
learn a great deal about their conin\mication. If the govero- 
mant Is oppreesive, we find that the free speech of the 
respective nation's altlzenry suffers (Osaguera, 198J, pp,?5--76). 
If the country is poor, the lack of capital there has economic 
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Impact that nleo oppresoes the people: thoy are not able to 
afford luxurlQa. The lack of luxuries and, In many cmm, necea- 
aitles changea the nature of mobility. In oome caoea, and comnunl- 
CQtion, in most cQees. We tend to speak about the things, material 
or ideal, that surround us. But, if a country has known greatneaa, 
ite people, despite their present condition, tend to cUng to 
thoir paot culture in the hope of n new renalsBtiiico. When wo 
think of culture, we usually recall the arts and soloncca a people 
have p-oduce^. There are oortain arte we seem to associate with 
particular natlLns. In music It Ig easy to think of Germany; in 
ballet, the asSRi In literature, Francei In opera, Italy; In 
philosuphy, Scotland; In law, England; In murals, Mexico; in film, 
the USA; and of course Africa, Asia, the Middle East, and South 
America have not even been mentioned; to be sure, no nation has 
a monopoly on art or science; culture. 

Spain's forte has been in cubism: Pablo Picasso, Joan Mlro, 
and Salvador Dall, primarily. Lately, opera and popular music 
seem to have becorae prominent features in Spanish culture: Placido 
Domingo (Alier, 1984; "Hitting high notes," 1985) and Julio 
Iglesias (Oseguera, I984) both gained their reputations in Spain. 
While in Madrid, Americans enjoy visiting "El Prado" museum. 
Next to the Louvre in Paris, it is considered on of the best 
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In Europe. The Spanlahj aa mqntioTKJd earlier, aro very 
hoopitabla. If one wiohoe to attend an opera or visit a 
muQeurn, and needo dlreGtions on how to arrive at the proper 
deotlnation^ one ean be eure they will provide the information; 
whether it la correet or InGorreot* They wish to please, so 
that rather than giving one no infoCTnationi they will give what- 
ever Information they have^ even If they nRed to fabricate It, 
I found this part of their need to please most delightful* 
FortunatGlyi most of the time they are right* 

Communication among Spaniards is quite a bit different 
than it le between Spaniarde and non-Spaniarde, One evening 
I was invited to eat tapas and arink wine,^ at a plaoa not 
frequented by Americani or foreigners. We had no sooner ordered 
our dlshea than a large group of yoimg men hurst Into the already 
crowded large room. The entire crowd made room for the energetic 
and enthusiast le athletes* They carried a huge trophy they had 
Just won that evening. The tropin cup was filled with wine 
and paeaed around so that each of them could drink from it. 
The newcomers hugged friends already there and together they 
looked arms and sang and eang. The energy level was like nothing 
I had ever witneaeed in American amateur athletic Jubilation* 
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I suppose it wao the total spontaneity of the almost catQclyOTic 
Gvont, In this caeo my friendi and I beoame cojiiplGta Bpeotatoro, 
thlB plQco was thelre, thlo inoment was theirs^ and it waa only 
Intended for them. 

There are more than sufflGlent plaooe where Amerloans 
and Sponiarda can mincjle. The dlecotheque ia one of them, 
Yomg jtaorlGans and young Spaniarde enjoy dcmclnij together; 
it 1b f after bII^ an International language* The muolc of 
tlie discotheque is typloally American with a variety of Spanish 
"pop" mualo. If one apeake Spemish^ it^ too^ ahangea the entire 
nature of the communioation encounter, laniards are aa curious 
about Ajnerlcana ae we are about them. 

Spaniarde are very proud of their cltlea. In the laat 
few yeare they have beeome quite mobile j but moat prefer to 
remain where they were bom. Poor economic and employment 
conditions have eauaed many young men to seek work throughout 
Europe, but today moot of theae marketa have dried up now that 
other Qountrlee are aleo feeling the dollar pinch* The average 
Sp^lard> whether he or ehe la from Madrid, Barcelona, Bilbao, 
Segovia, Avlla, Cordoba, Sevilla, Granada, etc*, knows their 
city very well. They enjoy sharing their toowledge about their 
city with foreigner a. One need only aak. A student from 
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VolenGla wae very willing to tell why Valencia was tha gem of 
Spain, Wille In Ohin'-Chon attending the rmmlng of the bullo^ 
a friend and I could find no place opon for refreetaent diirlng 
siesta time uaually between one and four. Fortunately^ an 
elderly gentleman invited ue to hie hoine^ a house with dirt 
floors, to partake of rabbit stew. He and hie fellow muslalans 
'*Loo Chlopas" (the eparka) perfomed a flamenco dance with one 
of the men dreeaed as a womani wig and all| danolng up a etom, 
Wa drank from "botaa" and I auddenly felt what Hemmlngway must 
have felt during a slinilar oelebratlon—a eurge of bloodj eentl- 
ment^ peace j and paeeion, a feeling of being alive! The Spanish 
know how to communicate. 

Supper la usually taken between eight and ten; breakfast is 
always llght^ — rolls and Spanish coffee. The genuine hospitality 
becomes a surprise followed by sheer enchantment, nrlnking 
wine out of a "bota"— a boot made of skln—is an art and takes 
some getting used to. Wine is plentiful BnA very reasonably 
priced in ^ain: ttoee to four times less than the equivalent 
in the U* St There is no age limit for youngsters who wish to 
partake of alcohol^ but Spanish youth are seldom If ever seen 
intoxicated I they are brought up to reepeot vdne md liquor 
as a refreetoient^ not an indulgence. That is not to say adults 
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do not often over-lndulpG, 

"DGmooracy takoo oonie petting used to,'' one cab driver 
confeaeed. "With Franco gone and the new offiolals In hie place, 
wo are now Just like you (itaeriome ): UTAeafe in our streete 
v,/hlle tolerating a rieing erime rate.*'^^ By most standards, 
however, Spain ia quite eafe, 

Spain's generoBity ie coimiendable, Diirlng the Mexican 
earthquake ^ mmy nations responded with food and supplies to 
aid the survivore: Spain wae one such nation, "Prime Minister 
F*elipe Gonzalez flew to Mexico City abroad an Mr Force plane, 
carrying 12 tons of medicine for earthquake victims" ("Mexican 
dead," 1985). 

Communication is a compoalt of political-economy and culture 
Each nation defines for iteelf the nature of oonm\mlcatlon in 
its reepactlve country^ based on the government it chooaee and 
the standard of living It wishes to achieve* Of commie ^ the 
natural reeourcea of the comitry has a lot to do with the nation' 
ability to achieve its goal* Spain^ QiBland, and Japan, despite 
sparse and/or poor soil, have at one point or mother aohleved 
conmerclal aucoeaa* Howard Pyle ra*ltes about "Buoceuiaera and 
Marooners of the Spanish Ijlain" (pp, 32-35). Itogland's past 
glory and Japan's new glory are moot points. 
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The cultural GOfflponont that idontifled the individual 
and the eoclety he/ehe eervea Ib the xnoot slgnlfloont* The 
polltloal-eGonomjr of a nation cannot stifle the free conmuni- 
cation of a people who wish to iiurvive the oppression* In 
this reepect, Spaniards are very muoh like jtoerlcanej th^y 
seek a better way of life for themselves and their pooterlty, 
Goytisolo*8 thoughto are worth re-eoholng here: "The battle 
against what lo typically Sptolsh v/111 be a hard-fought one, 
but I Qjn Gonvlnced that sooner or later new literary realitieo 
will Garry the day" (Oojrtlsolo, 1985^ eeotlon 7), But America 
must be ready to accept Spain's new reality. 
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Footnotdti 

^Tho lato profeooor of lingulBtlao^ Dr, Robert 1^ Cloeoj 
Unlverolty of Missouri (leettareo 1966-70 )i otated that "no 
language la bettor than another language; however, ooine languagco 
aro more evolvod than othare'* and "Inherent in a language le Itcj 
potentlQl for ooiBplete expreeGloni" Mathematiesi moreoveri Is 
not a lanRuago but a oystem for eoi^utation. 

2Mr. Hideyo Yasuda; MA eandldate—Eastern Illinoie University- 
foreign atudent, aayo that although Japaneoe orthography differs 
Qoneiderably from SpanlGh, it very clooGly rooGmbloo It in Ito 
phonetlo structure, particularly in vocold fomation and placement* 

%he reference la the Southweet Semitio language of the 
Arabs now spoken in a variety of dlaleota nmlnly in Arabia, 
Jordan, Syria, Iraq, Palestine, Egypt and parto of North Africa, 
the literary language of the Koran | as opposed to Arwiiaio, a 
Northwest Semitic language ueed as the consnercial lingua franca 
for nearly all of aouthweatem Asia after about 300 B,C,i cojofqpare 
Biblical Aramaio, Converaelyj old Slovio or the Cyrillic alphabet, 
aacribed to Saint Cyril, is at the present used in modified fonn 
for Russian, Bulgarian, ond certain other Slavlo languagee of 
the Soviet Union , 

^The World Aljnanao; And Book of Facta I 1984 11 at a the 
following in million per langviagei Chinese i Mandarin 740 m. 
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(CantonGGe 56 m. ), Enf|1ioh 403 in., Spanish 266 m, (Portuguoso 
IH ), Ruaolan 2?7 m., 264 m. (Bengali ISSm) , Arabic 160 m, 

JapmegQ 120 m, (KorQan 62 m. Malay Indoneaian 119 m.^ Germ an 
m,, Fronoh 109 and Urdu 75 m. , etc, Spanloh, 1 believe^ 
is Qvor-taklng Ituaolon, If It Ims not already done eo, 

5% Eaotern Illinois University oolleague Dr. Lulo Felipe 
Clay-Menae^, profosaor of Spanioh, oaye that Andalualpn^ Canarlan^ 
and Majorcan are simply varlationa of Castlllan, 

^Latln Is an exception. The Latins ware oonquerad by the 
Etruficane (whooo language had no eotabllshed relationship to any 
other language )* They Inteiroarrled with the Latins and adopted 
their language md culture beeauee it waa more advanced than 
their own, 
7 

'Aocordlng to The Economist (1984^ October 27)^ "although 
imemploj^ent In 19S2 was already pushing beyond 16^ the overrtdlng 
goal was to jnalntaln ^^aln*8 Inveatment appeal as a relatively 
low wage country particularly with EEC entry looming" (p. 59), 

%|y article entitled "Argentina: The Role of the Participatory 
Media In Political-Economic Development" dlacuaaea the Falklanda/ 
?tolvlnas V/ar* For a copy, contact i Congnunlcatlon, mass media 
BnA development conference , ChlGago, IL: (College of Continuing 
Profeaalonal Education) Northwestern University, 
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hoTB d*hoerveo oarvcd vdth wine or ono'e favorite 
bovGrago, In SjMiin, alooholiG beveraHeB inuet be aeryed with 
food* by law, 

^^Dr. Fomandaw hae been traveling to Spain for more than 
fifteen years. He will attest to the Gonyeroational oklllo 
of SpQjilQh eab drivers* Like our ovm> they will BpeaJc on any 
subject at the drop of a hat-^oepeolally polities and %lm economy. 
Dr, Joed Fernandez la currently the Director of the Foreign Study 
Prograin (FORSPRO), baaed in Valdoata State College, Valdosta, GA* 
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